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WHAT SHOULD A TYPICAL LEGISLATURE DO 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS? 


Two legislative programs—one suggested by an eminent governor, and one. 
proposed by a prominent attorney. 


By Honoras_e GirrorD PINCHOT, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


1. Put the burden of state taxation 
on those best able to bear it by levying 
steeply-graduated income and inherit- 
ance taxes (unless these are unconsti- 
tutional as in Pennsylvania) and in 
other ways. 

2. Relieve the present overtaxed 
owners of real property. 

3. Provide (by loans if necessary ) 
for such public works as will give em- 
ployment to the largest possible num- 
ber of men. This includes roads. — 

4. Provide for direct relief from the 
state for the unemployed and their 
families who cannot be supported by 
work-relief, either because they cannot 
find work or are unable to do it. 

5. Demand that 


% | the Federal Govern- 
% | ment take its due 
| share of responsibil- 
ity, first by provid- 
ing work-relief 
| through a bond is- 
sue for approxi- 
| mately five billion 

dollars, which is the 
| only practicable di- 

rect attack on the 
depression, and by 
providing money 
for direct relief. 
In this way, through graduated 
Federal taxation, the burden of relief 
can be placed on the over-rich, where it 
properly belongs. 


By NatHAN MacCHEsnpey, 


Former President of the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 


In these times of 
depression legisla- 
tive assemblies 
throughout the 
country should de- 
vote themselves to 
a program in the 
following order: 

1.Immediate 
elimination of un- 
necessary public 
employees. 

2. Cut of public 
expenditures all 
along the line. 


3. Tax reform within the constitu- 
tional limitations and provisions for 
early modification of the constitution 
where that is necessary to permit a 
modern system. 


4. Simplification and consolidation 
of governments to decrease further the 
cost. 


5. Reorganization of primary and 
election machinery for the purpose of 
increasing party responsibility, but at 
the same time preventing a mass vote 
from controlling the election. 


6. An adequate program set up in 
advance to provide for public works 
and other methods of relief in times of 
serious economic depression. é' 
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WHERE WE GO WRONG 


(Continued from page 1) 


5. It is more spectacular and more 
fun to publish articles, or harangue 
meetings of indignant citizens about 
what the legislators should do, than it 
is to go quietly to work and talk to 
each of 100 legislators. 

6. Most legislative “proposals” are 
really complaints or vague ideals—not 
thoroughly developed plans, ready for 
use. 

7. There is an insane idea in many 
minds that the typical legislator’s atti- 
tude on every question is determined 
by political considerations—although, 
in fact, most legislative questions have 
no political significance. 

8. The legislative turnover is so 
rapid that it sometimes seems easier to 
develop continuity of opinion in a state’s 
entire population than in its legislature. 


It will be observed that frequently 
the indirect method of advocating legis- 
lative action is used because the spon- 
sors feel impotent to communicate with 
the legislators effectively. 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion is frankly pleased with itself be- 
cause it is the leader in the field of 
direct communication with the law- 
makers. 

It does not chop down a tree in or- 
der to pick an apple. It does not write 
a dictionary in order to define the 
meaning of a single word. 


It does not pray “Water, water, 
quench fire! Fire won’t burn stick, 
stick won’t beat dog, dog won't bite leg- 
islator, legislator won’t improve the 
laws, and we won’t have good govern- 
ment until the millenium.” 

The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion says: 

“If you want good legislation, the 
first thing to do is this: be sure that 
the legislators understand the problem 
and its possible solutions.” 

Of course the legislator, too, must be 
weaned away from this stupid notion 


that he is expected to do nothing until 
all of his constituents know that it is 
high time that he did it. No better begin- 
ning can be made in this direction than 
by memorizing three sentences. These 
sentences were written by a good friend 
of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. They occur in an article published 
last December by State GOVERNMENT'S 
sophisticated night-club partner, Vanity 
Fair. Says Walter Lippmann: 


“Now if public men at the seats of 
authority sit and wait for a mass of 
bewildered private citizens somehow to 
produce ‘public opinion,’ the practical 
effect is simply to destroy confidence in 
public men. 


“The enduring popularity of a pub- 
lic man does not come from his trying 
to guess what the people will applaud, 
but from his conveying to them the feel- 
ing that they can rely on his superior 
judgment when they need him. 


“It is no comfort whatever to know 
that he is a good judge of public opin- 
ion; the people will really trust him 
only if they have some evidence that he 
is a good judge of the public interest.” 


Progressive Legislatures 
More official expressions of interest in 
project to improve law-making. 


The New Jersey Senate, on March 7, 
adopted the uniform resolution endors- 
ing the project of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association, which had been intro- 
duced on January 12 by Senator Joseph 
G. Wolber. 


On February 5, the Virginia Senate 
concurred in the resolution of endorse- 
ment which previously had passed the 
House. 

Fifty-four legislative bodies in 32 
states have now adopted this resolution. 

In Mississippi, the Senate Rules 
Committee on March 16 reported favor- 
ably on the resolution. 
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BIFURCATION OUT WEST 


The split-session in California: theory versus practise. 


By Tuomas S. Barctay, 
Department of Political Science, Stanford University. 


The split session plan was adopted 
by constitutional amendment in 1911. 
It was designed to correct some of the 
unsatisfactory features in legislative 
practice and to improve the legislative 
output. It is based on the theory that 
legislation and public opinion can be 
brought into conformity by the me- 
chanical device of “taking the legisla- 
ture to the people,” and it seemed, in 
theory, to meet most of the objections 
in the former procedure. 

Provision was made for three stages 
in the legislative process. Bills were 
to be introduced during the first por- 
tion of the session, limited to thirty 
days; they were to be considered by the 
public during a recess of not “less than 
thirty days”; and they were to be 
passed or defeated during a post-recess 
of unlimited length. A member could 
introduce as many bills as desired dur- 
ing the first part of the session, but af- 
ter the recess he could present not more 
than two. Furthermore, no bill could 
be introduced in either house, after re- 
assembling, without the consent of 
three-fourths of the membership of that 
house. 

SKELETON BILLS 


The operation of the split session 
plan during the past two decades in- 
dicates that it has not accomplished 
the results which its sponsors expected. 
Certain unforeseen features have de- 
veloped which tend to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the divided session. For 
example, constitutional restrictions are 
evaded by the introduction during the 
first period of skeleton bills, and of 
partial skeleton bills. A skeleton bill 
contains a regular number and a title, 
which may be complete or incomplete, 
and an enacting clause, but the sections 
are not filled in until after the recess. 
A partial skeleton bill has one or two 


completed sections, with the remainder 
to be added subsequent to the recess. 


Prior to 1927 approximately one 
fifth of all bills introduced each session 
were skeleton in form. Since that time 
the number has been much smaller, al- 
though the practice was revived in 1931 
when a total of 523 skeleton and 8 par- 
tial skeleton bills were introduced in 
both houses. Skeleton bills may be- 
come unnecessary, however, because 
under another practice a complete bill 
which has been introduced before the 
recess may be so changed by amend- 
ment that it is, in reality, a new bill. 
Even the original title and content are 
sometimes eliminated and new ones in- 
serted. 


PRE-RECESS HASTE 


One mechanical defect has fre- 
quently prevented even a partial reali- 
zation of the benefits of the divided ses- 
sion. Many bills are hastily prepared, 
and hundreds are introduced on the 
last days of the first part of the ses- 
sion. The facilities for printing and 
distributing the bills have been inade- 
quate and in 1931 nearly three weeks 
of the recess period elapsed before the 
material reached the legislators and 
other interested groups. 

This difficulty could be met by a 
longer recess period, which in Cali- 
fornia seems impractical; by improved 
methods of distribution; and by the 
preparation and printing of bills before 
the session convenes. A combination 
of the latter two seems the most feasi- 
ble plan. A commendable effort is be- 
ing made by the Legislative Counsel 
Bureau to achieve that result. There 
is also prepared in the office of the 
Counsel a Legislative Digest which is 
decidedly useful in stating concisely the 
salient features of each bill. 
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6 STATE GOVERNMENT 


ARE CONSTITUENTS CONSULTED? 


The members of the legislature 
rarely attempt during the recess to as- 
certain what may be termed district 
opinion in matters of theoretical com- 
mon interest. Most individuals have 
no views on a large number of the nu- 
merous and complex legislative pro- 
posals introduced each session. The 
interval, however, furnishes many or- 
ganized, non-political groups an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize carefully the vari- 
ous bills and to bring pressure on the 
legislators. Their expressions may or 
may not reflect the so-called public 
opinion of the constituency, but they 
are frequently effective. Most news- 
papers give considerable publicity to 
the measures which have been intro- 
duced, and some publish systematic sum- 
maries of the bills by topics, with an 
explanation of the features of each. 


The legislature has been very con- 
siderate in permitting each member to 
introduce bills after the recess. It is 
practically unknown for objections to 
be raised, regardless of the subject 
matter of the bill. During the period 
1915-1929, post-recess introductions av- 
eraged at each session 200 bills for the 
120 members. This is about 1.6 bills 
per member. No particular subject 
matter predominates in these bills in- 
troduced after the recess. It is gen- 
erally believed that the restrictions 
upon the introduction of bills after the 
recess are highly desirable as they are 
intended to force concentration of time 
and attention upon proposed legisla- 
tion. 


FINAL RUSH UNCURED 


Competent observers are convinced 
that the split session has not resulted 
in any considerable improvement in the 
actual legislative process or in the qual- 
ity of the legislative output. The cha- 
otic haste incident to the closing days 
of the session has certainly continued ; 
some believe that the hurry and confu- 
sion have increased in recent years. 
Considerably more than half of the 
legislation is passed during the last ten 


days of the session. The final enact- 
ment of hundreds of bills, many of 
which the members have not had an 
opportunity to read, much less to ana- 
lyze, is crowded into a brief legislative 
period. An examination of four ses- 
sions, 1923-1929, indicates that 60 per 
cent, including appropriation _ bills, 
were hurried to the statute books in the 
final ten days. 

The experience of California seems 
adequately to demonstrate the wide 
variance between the theory and the 
practice of the bifurcated session. Al- 
though designed to correct, at least in 
part, some of the worst features of the 
legislative practices that prevailed, the 
operation of the plan has obviously not 
accomplished that result. 

EXPERIENCED LEGISLATORS CRITICAL 

The activity of special interest 
groups has developed under the split 
session, while the press has contributed 
useful, if spasmodic, publicity. These 
factors are often helpful, but whether 
they are an intelligent expression of 
opinion or whether they result in ef- 
fective popular control over legislative 
policies is quite uncertain. 

It seems futile to hope that the di- 
vided session alone can be a really ef- 
fective remedy for the more deep-seated 
legislative ills. Probably a majority 
of the members of the California Legis- 
lature having the longest legislative 
experience, are critical of the divided 
session and desire its abolition. Since 
1913 forty-seven proposals to abolish or 
alter the divided session plan have been 
introduced in the legislature. It does 
not seem possible, however, to secure 
the majority necessary to submit 
an amendment abolishing or seriously 
modifying the present arrangement. 


“Americans underrate the difficul- 
ties of government and overrate the 
capacity of the man of common sense. 
Great are the blessings of equality; but 
what follies are committed in its name!” 
—Bryce. 
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PALMETTO STATE'S CAPITOL 


STATE GOVERNMENT grows garrulous about its frontispiece. 


South Carolina’s governmental 
forces enliven this stately structure. 
Six architects, one false start, $3,540,- 
000, one joint legislative investigating 
committee, one lawsuit, one bombard- 
ment—and doubtless a measure of io- 
dine—are involved in its reeling career. 

The cornerstone was laid in 1851, 
when someone named Millard Fillmore 
was President of the Union, but before 
the capitol reached completion, three 
successive open-mouthed generations 
witnessed its construction—a perform- 
ance which provided considerable va- 
riety in dramatis personae. 

The first architect was dismissed 
for “concealment and misrepresenta- 
tions, and general dereliction of duty” ; 
and his work was taken down with a 
total loss of $72,267. 

Major John R. Niernsee was then 
appointed architect, but he died before 
completing what he called his “life 
work.” 

Then, when Sherman’s army paid 


its respects to Columbia in 1865, the 
artillery shells damaged the capitol 
building and materials intended for it, 
to the tune of $700,000. 

At a subsequent investigation, when 
they quietly severed relations with an- 
other architect, the legislators used 
such terms as “infamy” and “miserable 
fraud” to describe the grafting of a 
dome upon a Grecian building—and 
called in Captain 8S. S. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of construction of the United 
States Capitol. 

But once again olive branches sway 
amongst the palmettoes, and myrtle 
blossoms mingle with the yellow jessa- 
mine. In 1904, fifty-three years after 
the cornerstone was laid, a Columbia 
architect, Mr. C. C. Wilson, was placed 
in charge, and he, at last, brought this 
long-suffering capitol to its present dig- 
nified consummation. He still plans to 
restore it after the design of Major 
John R. Niernsee, for he says that to 
the Major “all credit is due.” 


1932 LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 


Regular sessions of the state legisla- 
tures convened in eight states during 
January. A ninth will convene in Lou- 
isiana on May 9th. 

The legislatures of four states ( Ari- 
zona, Illinois, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin) were meeting in special sessions at 
the beginning of the new year. Three of 
these have adjourned, and the fourth 
(Illinois) recessed on February 18 un- 
til after the April primary election. 
When it reconvenes on April 19, it will 
have the distinction of being a four-ply 
session. In order to increase the num- 
ber of subjects which the law-makers 
might consider, Governor Emmerson 
has issued three calls for special ses- 


sions besides the first one. These four 


sessions meet concurrently. 
The Governors of three states (Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, and Ohio) called spe- 


cial sessions during March. Problems 
of taxation, banking, and unemployment 
will be considered in these states. 

‘The following table gives the dates 
when each of the 1932 sessions convened 
and adjourned. 


Regular 
State Convened Adjourned or Special 
Arizona December 28 (1931) January 11 Special 
Arkansas March 15 Special 
Illinois November 5 (1931) Special 
Kentucky January 5 March 17 Regular 
Louisiana May 9 Regular 
Maine April 1 Special 
Massachusetts January 6 Regular 
Michigan March 29 Special 
Mississippi January 5 Regular 
New Jersey December 14 (1931) January 4 Special 
January 6 Regular 
New York January 6 March 11 Regular 
Ohio March 29 Special 
Rhode Island January 5 Regular 
South Carolina January 12 Regular 
Virginia January 13 March 12 Regular 
Wisconsin November 24 (1931) February 5 Special 
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A BALANCE WHEEL 


No depression in public works contracts. 


Thirteen billion dollars were spent 
in the United States during the past 
four years to construct buildings and 
roads, and for all other construction 
purposes—public and private. Taxpay- 
ers furnished upwards of half of this 
amount—42 per cent—and nine-tenths 
of their share came from state or local 
coffers. This means that during this pe- 
riod a billion dollars a year has been 
spent by the states and their subdivi- 
sions. About one-half of this billion dol- 
lars was appropriated by legislatures 
and about half came from local treas- 
uries. 


The total amounts which are spent 
for public construction vary but little 
from year to year. The Federal Govern- 
ment and 22 of the states increased their 
budgets for public works from 1928 to 
1931, but the total value of the contracts 
let shows a variation of less than 4 per 
cent from the four year average. 


DECLINING COSTS 


Measured in dollars, there was prac- 
tically the same amount of public con- 
struction during the last year as in 
1929. Measured in volume of work done, 
there was about 15 per cent more. In 
other words, the rapid decline in cost 
of construction now enables us to buy 
for the same money nearly one-sixth 
more roads, bridges, and buildings. 


The table on the opposite page gives 
the value of the state and municipal pub- 
lic construction contracts which were 
let during 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 
The figures refer to the value of the con- 
tracts let; of course the appropriations 
made by the legislatures or municipal 
councils frequently differ from the con- 
tract figure. Every contract involving 
an expenditure of more than $25,000 is 
included, and also every contract for 
water-works, excavation, drainage, and 
irrigation projects costing $15,000 or 
more. The figures on which the table 


has been based were furnished to the In- 
terstate Legislative Reference Bureau 
by the Engineering News-Record. 

To supplement the total amounts of 
the contracts shown on the full page 
table, we here show the additional 
amounts for which the Federal govern- 
ment contracted each year. The grand 
total for the four-year period shows five 
and a half billions, of which the half bil- 
lion consisted of Federal work. 


Contracts Let For Pusiic ConstructTION 
(000 omitted ) 


State and 

Municipal Federal Total 
1928 $1,347,081 $ 69,881 $1,416,962 
1929 1,242,592 103,901 1,346,493 
1930 1,272,777 116,445 1,389,222 
1931... 1,127,212 280,960 1,408,172 
Total, 
(4 years) ..$4,989,662 $571,187 $5,560,849 


LARGER PROGRAMS 


Those states which have recently em- 
barked on large road building programs 
are naturally among those showing the 
largest increases. In these nine states 
more than twice as much was spent dur- 
ing 1931 as during 1929: 


Arizona Maine 
Georgia New Mexico 
Idaho South Carolina 
Louisiana Utah 

Wyoming 


Twelve states did more work in 1931 
than in any of the three previous years. 
They are: 


Arizona Montana 
Delaware Nebraska 
Georgia Nevada 

Idaho South Dakota 
Louisiana Utah 

Maine Wyoming 
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A PRETTY PENNY 


How much is each State spending each year for Public Works? 


1928-1931 


Contracts Let During 
(000 omitted) 


1931: 


Increase or decrease 


| since 1929 
| 1928 1929 1930 1931 a Per Gent 

“Alabama $19,088 $ 11,914 $ 7,429 $ 4,609 $— 7,305 — él. 
Arizona val 2,759 1,502 4,247 8,530 + 7,028 +468. 
Arkansas.......... | 17,125 18,860 13,863 9,885 — 8,975 — 48. 
Y California | 100,115 79,665 79,516 87,564 + 7,899 + 10. 
Gelerade..... 8,624 8,022 5,016 5,295 — 2,727 
12,371 11,363 15,277 14,089 + 2,726 21. 
Delaware... . 1,840 2,794 1,598 4,502 + 1,708 + 61. 
| Florida... 8,624 7,644 5,691 3,612 — 4,032 
Georgia....--- 10,480 3,021 9,424 12,015 + 8,994 +300. 
l idaho... 1,998 743 4,323 4,383 + 8,640 +504. 
Tilinois.... | 117,720 60,820 81,313 73,452 + 12,632 + 21. 
"| 29,577 27,641 31,388 28,348 + 707 
.| 43,330 35,806 30,617 23,086 — 12,720 — 36. 
| Kansas... a 15,012 13,395 15,761 13,591 + 196 <4, 
ern 20,374 10,316 23,695 13,344 + 3,028 + 29. 
Louisiana | 12,159 22,760 32,251 65,315 + 42,555 +178. 
| Maine | 3,990 1,807 5,239 5,372 + 38,565 +196. 
Maryland .| 19,073 25,051 24,039 22,827 — 2,224 — 9. 
| Massachusetts 72,504 46,944 57,111 66,628 19,684 4&2. 
| Michigan | 61,477 56,508 38,354 26,074 — 30,434 — 47. 
| Minnesota... "| 8,783 15,240 21,303 21,232 + 5,992 + 40. 
Mississippi J 12,567 6,044 10,692 5,218 — 826 a. 
Missouri $2,182 39,615 43,341 32,030 — 7,585 io 
Montana "| 4,695 4,922 2,570 9,295 + 4373 + 87. 
Nebraska..... | 3,400 8,680 5,480 11,738 + 38,058 + 35. 
Nevada | 1,365 2,638 2,187 4,358 + 1,720 + 65. 
New Hampshire........| 2,448 4,578 4,145 3,292 — 1,286 — Bs. 
New Jersey 78,465 77,008 52,978 62,657 74,351 
New Mexico | 1,999 308 610 650 + 342 +111. 
New York... 286,037 248,098 225,798 219,555 — 28,543 = 18. 
North Carolina... 18,910 7,218 6,104 7,063 — 155 = 8. 
| North Dakota 2,445 1,662 1,886 1,315 —- 947 — 21. 
Ohio 72,001 76,044 83,483 47,900 — 28,144 — 87. 
Oklahoma. . 18,922 20,789 18,933 14,436 — 6,353 =— 31. 
Oregon 4,227 7,762 8,248 5,446 — 2,316 — 30. 
| Pennsylvania 81,459 102,553 116,787 52,730 — 49,823 — 49. 
Rhode Island 8,280 5,731 8,921 5,963 + 232 + 4. 
South Carolina 2,691 2,845 17,120 11,241 + 8,396 +295. 
South Dakota 1,536 2,408 3,457 3,548 + 1,140 + 48. 
| Tennessee | 16,963 14,170 21,296 8,280 — 5,890 =a. 
Texas....... 70,818 65,589 53,637 47,208 — 18,381 — 28. 
Utah... om 742 1,330 4511 4,333 + 3,003 $226. 
| Vermont | 5,828 4,280 2,303 2,046 — 2,234 — 62. 
Virginia .| 3,240 8,653 8,532 6,054 — 2,599 — 30. 
| Washington...:. - 19,952 22,269 18,913 6,400 — 15,869 = 11. 
| West Virginia ei 6,191 14,049 13,231 7,058 — 6,991 — 60. 
Wisconsin | 29,716 30,560 28,061 29,212 — 1,348 = & 
Wyoming 1,992 963 2,098 4,433 + 3,470 +360. 

Total...... $1,847,081 $1,242,592 $1,272,777 $1,127,212 $—115,380 = 
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GOING INTO THE RED 


Comments on the happy situation shown by the chart 
on the opposite page. 


Multiply by four the total amount of 
indebtedness of the 48 states in 1915, and 
you will still fall 312 millions short of 
the amount of their indebtedness in 
1930. 2,444 millions is the tidy little 
sum owed by the states two years ago. 
The share of each state in this total is 
shown by the chart on the opposite page 
and the table on page 12. 

Some states follow a pay as you go 
policy, while others prefer to enjoy all 
the blessings they can, and spread the 
cost of them over a period of years. 


ALL HAVE DEBTS 


But no one of the 48 states is entirely 
free from debt. The average amount 
owed is about 50 million dollars, and the 
following six states have gross debts 
which run into nine figures. 


Arkansas Massachusetts 
California New York 
Illinois North Carolina 


The gross indebtedness of each state 
is given in column 5 of the table, and in- 
cludes all outstanding obligations— 
funded, floating, special assessment, and 
current. These figures demonstrate the 
familiar tradition that “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” for 
the amounts owed by the states are vari- 
ously known as “bonds,” “notes,” “cer- 
tificates,” “loans,” or “warrants.” They 
do not include the debts of the local gov- 
ernment units of the state unless those 
debts are guaranteed by the state—as in 
the case of some local debts in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Massachusetts, and 
New Mexico. 


SINKING FUNDS 


Many states have built up sinking 
funds in order to be able to meet their 
debts when they mature. In computing 
the net debt in column 4 of the table, the 
amount of these sinking funds, together 
with the current indebtedness, has been 


subtracted from the amount of the gross 
debt. 


THE FIGURES BEHIND THE BARS 


The first three columns in the table 
on page 12, and the bars on the chart 
on the opposite page, show the amount 
every man, woman, and child would 
have to contribute if each paid an equal 
share toward wiping out the debt of his 
state. The black bars show the net debt 
in 1930, and the shaded bars represent 
the figures for 1915. 

The rapid increase in the state debts 
is especially striking in those states 
which have embarked on large road- 
building programs during this period. 
Two-thirds of the debts contracted -by 
the states since 1915 have been to fur- 
nish money for their highway programs. 
The next largest purpose during this pe- 
riod was veterans’ relief. 

It is natural that states, such as Flo- 
rida, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, which 
have very stringent constitutional re- 
strictions on the debts which may be in- 
curred should be among those with the 
lowest per capita debts. But it is note- 
worthy that the three states which have 
no constitutional restrictions (Connect- 
icut, New Hampshire, and Vermont) 
seem not to have rushed into debt any 
more rapidly than their fellows. 


CANNY STATES 
Nine states, shining examples of 
thrift, have decreased the amount of 
their debts since 1915: 


Arizona Massachusetts 

Connecticut Oklahoma 

Florida Texas 

Kentucky Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Arizona, Connecticut, and Oklahoma 
deserve special mention for having vir- 
tually wiped out sizeable debts, as does 
Massachusetts for cutting her debt in 
half. 
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If all of the men, women and children paid equal shares of the debts of their 


IO U’s 


states, how much would it take? 


Arkansas 


North Carolina 
West Virginia 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Oregon 

Maine 
Vermont 
Illinois 
Alabama 
Rhode Island 
Missouri 

New York 
California 
New Mexico 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Mississippi 
South Dakota 
Michigan 
Kansas 

New Hampshire 
Virginia 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 
Pennsylv 
Colorado 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Iowa 
Massachusetts 
North Dakota 
Georgia 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Texas 
Arizcna 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Florida 
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12 
DEBTORS--- LARGE AND SMALL 
Total gross and net debt, 1930. Per capita net debt, 1930, 1925, and 1915. 
Per Capita Net Debt. Total Debt. (000 omitted) 
Column I Column ITI Column III Column IV Column V 
1915 1925 1930 Net Debt 1930 Gross Debt 1930 
$5.90 $11.49 $25.58 $ 67,685 $ 75,000 
Sa 3.75 0.18 0.68 295 2,467 
1.33 65.03 120,443 122,638 
California............ 9.16 25.22 21.80 122,576 135,182 
Colorado... 4.02 11.13 7.85 8,111 
Connecticut............ 9.24 2.72 0.78 1,242 “16,371, 
Delaware......... 3.56 31.30 20.91 4,977 6,09 
Florida....... 0.71 0.22 0.12 190 
Georgia 2.35 1.84 2.50 7,284 70,583 
3.71 10.33 8.72 3,879 
Illinois. ....... 0.35 18.41 26.54 201,783 205,584 
7.88 5.75 | 14,189 
Kansas... 0.04 14.74 12.34 23,173 25,288 
Kentucky............ 1.03 0.99 0.77 2,006 11,132 
Louisians............. 10.99 7.65 | 17.71 37,356 #| 40,399 
2.80 19.90 27.36 21,809 32052 
10.25 14.22 19.16 31,277 33,154 
Massachusetts | 8.27 6.08 4.06 17,291 119,292 
Michigan... | 2.30 19.86 13.36 64,316 94,903 
Minnesota............ | 1.18 5.78 1.57 4,018 60,328 
Mississippi............. 2.70 9.37 | 15.66 31,479 $2,151 
2.17 16.06 24.95 90,700 92,669 
Montana........... .| 2.95 6.77 5.80 3,121 10,579 
Nebraska............... 0.17 237 4,179 
"| 6.89 22.45 9.88 | 899 1,543 
New Hampshire............. 4.48 3.71 | 10.96 5,096 
New Jersey............. -| 0.04 14.80 16.89 67,901 98,219 
New Mexico.......... 2.69 a 10.25 21.48 9,065 11,995 
New York.............. 12.73 20.55 22.09 276,827 a 385,950 
North Carolina.............| 3.80 33.44 52.07 164,286 185,107 
North Dakota | 0.78 6.34 3.59 2,438 37,884 
1.04 3.86 1.43 9,532 12,190 
3.15 1.53 0.81 1,928 6,727 
47.08 31.38 | 29,939 61,970 
Pennsylvania............ 0.04 7.02 8.50 | 81,575 89,946 
Rhode Island........... 10.27 15.23 25.24 17,286 21,904 
South Carolina........... 3.40 2.97 32.46 | 56,479 63,943 
South Dakota............ a 23.53 14.90 10,308 56,914 
Tennessce............... 6.60 7.07 32.34 84,404 85,847 
0.96 0.87 0.75 4,372 7,162 
INN 4.33 15.72 10.40 5,263 11,028 
1.02 5.23 26.90 9,659 9,659 
| 11.26 10.76 10.93 26,440 29,886 
Washington................| 0.21 6.84 7.41 11,513 14,387 
West Virginia............ aie 24.18 42.10 72,537 75,127 
0.91 0.67 0.47 | 1,364 1,364 
Wyoming 0.66 10.89 7.12 | 1,587 2,882 
$ 3.75 $11.09 $15.02 38,179 50,924 
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SHARING WITH UNCLE SAM 


Should the states participate in taxes collected by the Federal Government? 


YES 
By Dr. Crype L. Kine, 


Secretary of Revenue of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 


A few years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment pointed the way toward pre- 
venting duplication between federal and 
state taxes, and toward getting national 
uniformity in taxation by amending the 
Federal estate tax, so that anyone owing 
money to the Federal Government for 
estate taxes could claim a credit, up to 
80% of the Federal tax, for taxes on the 
same estate paid to state governments. 

I propose that the same be now 
done with the income tax and with ex- 
cise and selective sales taxes. I realize 
an 80% credit in either would not be 
fair to the Federal Government at the 
present time, but I do think that a credit 
of from 25 to 50% on income taxes and 
also a substantial credit on the selective 
sales taxes is essential to equity in the 
tax burden. 

Such a plan would secure the fol- 
lowing results: 

(1) A tendency for uniformity over 
the country so as to prevent trouble to 
taxpayers on the one hand and burden- 
some duplication on the other. | 

(2) The states could develop their 
tax systems in their own way and still 
leave the Federal Government in the 
position where it could get its main 
source of income from existing Federal 
taxes. 

(3) The states could relieve the 
farm owners and the home owners from 
burdensome property taxes. 

(4) The tax burden on the owners 
of land and buildings and upon the 
owners of intangibles would tend to be 
equalized. 

(5) The states could assume some 
functions now assumed by the local gov- 
ernments and leave to localities those 
public services which general property 
taxes can reasonably bear. 


NO 


By another eminent consultant 
on federal and state 
tax problems. 


I have been asked to express my 
opinion of the proposal that the Federal 
Government collect certain taxes and 
apportion some part of them to the 
states. I can do this very briefly and 
very positively. I consider such a pro- 
posal not only unwise and unworkable, 
but also contrary to both the letter and 
the spirit of the United States Constitu- 
tion and to the fundamental concept of 
our federal form of government. 


Anyone with a practical knowledge 
of the varying situations in the states 
must see the futility of expecting Con- 
gressmen to agree upon either the kind 
of a tax to be levied, or the basis upon 
which the division is to be made. Any- 
one, too, who knows how politics work, 
will agree that undoubtedly such a pro- 
posal will eventually mean the death 
of the states. 


It is becoming more and more popu- 
lar to suggest running to “Uncle Sam” 
when anything difficult is put up to the 
states. This is a dangerous antidote, 
and the result of such a tendency is 
worse than the disease sought to be 
cured. 


I am always reminded of the fable 
of the lady who went out to ride on the 
tiger and who came back inside. This 
will be the fate of the states, if they 
surrender their independent, sovereign 
rights to the all powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose throttling power is due 
to the very fact that it is insidious and 
not obvious. 

I could entertain hope for a pro- 
gram under which the nation and the 
states would agree upon a division of 
sources, but this is far different from 
letting the nation collect the taxes and 
then “parcel out” to the states some of 
the proceeds. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PRINTERS 


Another lap in the race between the writers and the readers in the 
legislative arena. 


BOOKS 


Unemployment and its Remedies. 
Harry W. Laidler. Socialist Party 
of America, Chicago, 1932. 104 pages. 
25 cents. 

This pamphlet contains the proposal of the 


socialists for meeting present unemploy- 
ment conditions. The suggestions include: 


1. Publication of accurate statisties on un- 

employment. 

Development of an integrated system 

of public employment exchanges. 

3. Long range planning of public works— 
federal, state, and municipal. 

4. Unemployment insurance by the state— 

with national subventions to state insur- 

ance systems. 

Shortening of hours to keep pace with 

increased production; the 5-day week, 

the 6-hour day. 

6. Development of systems of vocational 
training and guidance. 

The text of a proposed state unemployment 

insurance bill is given. 


bo 


Two Unemployment Insurance De- 
bates. Noble and Noble, New York 
City, 1931. 106 pages. $1.00. 

This volume includes the stenographie re- 
ports of two well prepared collegiate de- 
bates on the question Resolved: ‘‘That the 
several states should enact legislation pro- 
viding for Compulsory Unemployment In- 
surance.”’ 


Employment Trends in St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Duluth. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
November, 1931. 

This carefully prepared, detailed study of 
the amount of employment in three Minne- 
sota cities emphasizes the difficulty of se- 
curing adequate data on this extremely 
important subject. 


The Administration of Relief in Unem- 
ployment Emergencies. Margaret E. 
Rich. New York, 1932. 26 pages. 15 
cents. 


The principles of wise poor relief described 
in this pamphlet have application to public 


programs as well as private ones. Such re- 

lief should: 

1. Co-ordinate relief plans with other com- 
munity efforts to meet the emergency. 

2. Strengthen existing agencies rather than 
create new machinery. 

3. Centralize planning and decentralize 
raising and distributing relief funds. 

4. Make the help given fit the need of the 
individual. 

5. Control publicity. 


The Problem of Unemployment. Paul 
H. Douglas and Aaron Director. 


Macmillan Company. New York. 505. 

pages. $3.50. 
This diseussion of the current unemploy- 
ment problem contains a wealth of material 
of interest to lawmakers. Problems of sea- 
sonal unemployment, technological unem- 
ployment, and cyclical unemployment are 
each adequately discussed. The present sys- 
tem of public employment agencies in the 
United States is described, and the conelud- 
ing chapter of this section fairly bristles 
with suggestions for improving the effee- 
tiveness of these agencies. The last section 
in the book deals with unemployment in- 
surance and outlines the principal plans, 
publie and private, American and foreign, 
now being used. The authors propose a 
joint contributory plan applying to manual 
and clerical workers in all industries ex- 
cept agriculture. They point out that the 
only way in which unemployment reserves 
for these industries can be created is by 
state action. Unemployment insurance 
must be mandatory upon industry and 
must protect those firms which wish to 
adopt it from competitive pressure exer- 
cised by their less conscientious rivals. 
This does not mean, however, that the state 
must or should actually administer the sys- 
tem itself. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The Depression and School Costs. James 
S. Lacy. The Tax Digest, March, 
1932. 

‘*Could we eliminate from our curricula 
without crippling our schools such subjects 
as upholstering, window display, marcel- 
ling, talking pictures, tap dancing, pressing 


and spotting, paper hanging, personal 
charm, Esperanto, flower-making, china 
painting, beauty culture, or cake decora- 
tion ?”’ 


STATE GOVERNMENT 15 
The Other Side of the Tax Problem. would like to possess, but if he does not | a 
Professor William Anderson. Minne- have the means to purchase them he does | i 
without. The same principle must apply in qt 


‘gota Municipalities, January, 1932. 
‘“Inerease of government services in our 
modern dynamic society appears to be in- 


evitable. This increase does not appear to be dj ; 
be harmful as yet, and in fact many services e dispensed with, even though many of 


such as education are probably beneficial in their purposes may seem ye sce 
character. Most other services can be justi- Is Unemployment Insurable? Freder- 


fied on this or other grounds. It is probably ick H. Ecker. Proceedings of the { 


true that the extent and quality of services Academy of Political Science, Janu- 
rendered by government are the best meas- ary, 1932. 


government. When taxes have reached the ; 
point of confiscating property values, agen- kh 
cies which are not absolutely necessary must 


ure of civilization in any people. The most 
advanced and civilized people are those that 
have the best and most extensive govern- 
ment services—from post offices down to 
parks and play grounds. .. . 

‘‘One thing we need is a sense of social 
values. Why should we bewail the increased 
expenditures on education and boast of the 
relatively greater increase in expenditure 
on cigarettes? Does the fact that the latter 
is a so-called ‘voluntary’ expenditure on 
goods made by private business, make it any 
more socially useful? It is certainly a topsy- 
turvy world when we are urged to increase 
or maintain our expenditures on true-fables 
magazines, useless gadgets for automobiles, 
or anything made by ‘productive’ private 
industry, and at the same time to cut our 
expenditures for public libraries, health 
work, and eradication of insect pests. If 
frills must be eliminated, why should we 
not begin with some of the real frills of 
modern life? ... 

‘*Every effort needs to be made to bring 
publie expenditures to as low a point as is 
consistent with reasonable efficiency, but 
this alone will not be enough. The question 
of economy cannot be separated from the 
question of fairness in the tax system. 
Every study made in recent years has re- 
vealed that farmers as a class have borne 
more, much more, than their share of the 
taxes. The small home owner in the city 
has also suffered under our present taxing 
system. Merely to cut taxes and expendi- 
tures will not remove these inequalities. 
The system as a whole needs to be recon- 
sidered and overhauled.’’ 


Deflation and Government. Samuel G. 
McClure. The Tax Digest, March, 
1932. 

‘‘Between 1911 and 1930 the functions of 
government have vastly expanded. This is 
true in cities, counties, states, and in the 
. nation. We are endeavoring to do, through 
government, many things which ought not 
to have been undertaken. Many of the 
agencies created are good in themselves, if 
the people can afford them. The individual 
realizes that there are many articles he 


‘*The valid doubt as to the extent to which 
insurance against unemployment is prac- 


‘ticable, makes it imperative that the field 


of private experimentation should be so ex- 
tended that, out of such development, a 
plan may be evolved that will lend itself to 
general application.”’ 

‘‘The problem is so important and so 
wide that the interest of all should be en- 
listed, and experiments should not cease. 
The state can be of the utmost assistance 
in acting as a clearing house for informa- 
tion, and in preventing the adoption of 
plans which are doomed to fail. If the 
state will point the way, and press vigor- 
ously the creation of private plans, and if 
industry will undertake the initiation and 
operation of various forms of these plans, 
it is not too much to expect that the ex- 
tent to which insurance is practicable in 
the event of unemployment will ultimately 
be determined. With industry striving in 
this manner, there need be little fear of 
over-emphasizing the possibilities of un- 
employment benefit plans, and of under- 
stressing the more important side of the 
problem, namely, removal of some of the 
anderlying causes of unemployment.”’ 


Higher Gasoline Taxes. The Index, 
February, 1932. 


Gasoline taxes are now enforced in every 
state in the Union, and in some states addi- 
tional taxes are enforced by county and 
municipal authorities. In the meantime the 
revenue thus raised has been diverted from 
its original purposes—the building of 
roads—and the tax rates have grown until 
they have reached the maximum of seven 
cents per gallon in two states. As the taxes 
have increased evasion has become more 
and more profitable and the activities of 
gasoline bootleggers and racketeers have not 
only defrauded the government of revenue, 
but have made the path of the independent 
dealer more stony. In some states, such as 
Okiahoma, an increase in the gas tax rate 
resulted in a decrease in the revenue de- 
rived from it. There is need of a nation- 
wide survey of the whole problem of auto- 
mobile taxation in order that a co-ordinated 
policy may be worked out with respect to it. 
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STATE GOVERN MENT 


Community Responsibility for the Re- 


lief and Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment. Allen T. Burns. Proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science, 
January, 1932. 


‘**Ever since the $20,000,000 appropriation 
was made by the New York State Legisla- 
ture, a very large part of the time of the 
local relief organizations of this state and 
of our national association has been occu- 
pied with devising ways in which the state 
fund can be distributed so as to do the 
greatest amount of good and the least pos- 
sible harm. I think that with the possibil- 
ity of a national appropriation in the offing, 
and advocated by so many, this principle, 
that the nearer to the object of need the 
relief orginates the more help will be ren- 
dered, deserves paramount consideration. 
We have passed from strictly local to state 
relief only because we believed that the 
necessities of the case required it. We 
hope, and all the legislation that has been 
passed so far indicates, that this should be 
a temporary rather than a permanent ar- 
rangement.’’ 


Light and Power for the People: Should 
Government or Business Control the 
Utilities? E.M. Barrows. Review of 
Reviews, December, 1931. 


A discussion, from the point of view of 
the utilities, of the efforts to bring the 
power issue into the forefront of politics. 
‘‘The Power Trust is nothing but an idol 
of the scapegoat, paper-devil type. Prob- 
ably the size and scope of some large hold- 
ing companies has been taken as surface 
evidence of a trust, although many of them 
are highly competitive among themselves. 
Generally it has originated in the impres- 
sion and fear that ignorance often displays 
toward mere size. Some of the more sin- 
cere of the high priests who expound its 
terrors are merely victims of their own 
persuasive eloquence; but others are by no 
means so naive. Fully aware of the falsity 
of their image, they subsequently use it 
to stampede the public.”’ 


Comparative Negligence. Joseph A. 
Padway. Marquette Law Review, No- 
vember, 1931. 


The Wisconsin Legislature in 1931 passed 
an act prepared by Mr. Padway which 
stated that the general doctrine of com- 
parative negligence should be applied in 
the courts of that state. The supervision 
and development of this doctrine rests with 
the courts. This article gives the text of 
this interesting innovation and discusses 
its constitutionality and desirability. 


State Supervision of Local Fiscal Of- 
ficers in Virginia. James E. Pate. 
American Political Science Review, 
November, 1931. 

The Virginia Legislature in 1926 passed 
an act requiring every county and city to 
prepare a budget. The following year the 
state extended its budget making facilities 
to the iocal governments, and budget forms 
were sent to the county boards of super- 
visors. Only one Virginia county in five 
has been able to comply properly with the 
law, because of poor accounting methods 
and the lack of an officer qualified to do 
this rather tedious and technical work. 
Experience in Virginia seems to show that 
counties cannot be turned loose to enjoy 
complete autonomy in fiscal affairs. 


State Centralization in North Carolina. 
Paul W. Wager. American Political 
Science Review, November, 1931. 

The program of centralization, upon which 
North Carolina has recently embarked, “‘has 
occasioned surprise, even alarm, in other 
states. North Carolina people seem neither 
surprised nor alarmed; they have become 
used to revolutionary changes, they are not 
afraid of experiments. Probably, however, 
the chief explanation for the measures ac- 
cepted lies in two facts: (1) the people 
want tax relief, and they are willing to 
resort to extreme measures to secure it; 
(2) in recent years the state has had sev- 
eral excellent governors, and the people 
have confidence in the state government. 
At the same time, there have been so many 
seandals in local government that confi- 
dence in it has been shaken.’’ This arti- 
cle explains in detail these developments. 


Job Analysis in Texas 


The joint legislative committee on 
reorganization and economy, which was 
created by the 1931 Texas Legislature, 
has retained a national firm of consult- 
ants to direct a survey of the govern- 
ment of that state. Work has already 
started on an analysis of the duties of 
every official and employee on the state 
pay-roll. It is expected that this sur- 
vey will lay the foundation for legisla- 
tion which will simplify the state ad- 
ministration and make its conduct more 
economical. 
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THE PRESS COMMENTS 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


An editorial published February 19 in this 
Indiana paper. 

The depression will have served a valu- 
able end if it can demonstrate the falsity 
of supposing that you can get satisfactory 
government without adequate lawmaking 
machinery. 

In the government of each state, the 
legislature is the brain and the source of 
almost every enterprise. And the legisla- 
tures have direct control of the government 
in each of the 48 states. Indirectly, they 
have the control (subject to certain consti- 
tutional restrictions) of every county, city, 
town and township in the United States. 

Yet, as is pointed out by Stare Govern- 
MENT, organ of The American Legislators’ 
Association, well-informed persons have 
estimated that out of every 100 members in 
the average legislature, 40 members have 
had no previous legislative experience, 20 
‘members have sat through 60 previous leg- 
islative days (one session), only five mem- 
bers have had more than 300 days (five 
sessions) of such previous attendance. 
‘‘Forty-eight mangled, clutching common- 
wealths, shifting for themselves—each de- 
pendent upon its legislature. And this 
legislature, in the typical case, consisting 
almost entirely of men of meager experi- 
ence—novices!’’ 

But they will be responsible in part for 
the expenditure of $9,000,000,000 by states, 
counties, cities, and other non-federal gov- 
ernmental agencies during the next year. 
What if business hired such men as execu- 
tives? 


Chicago Post 


Under the title ‘‘Problem for the Legislators,’’ 
the leading editorial on March 14 contained 
the following comment. 


State GovERNMENT, which is the official 
publication of the American Legislators’ 
Association, has an editor with something 
of a sense of humor. Having observed that 
the legislatures of the various states have 
been assailed on all sides for failure to cope 
with the effects of the economic crisis, he 
queried ‘‘various individuals of standing”’ 
as to the best methods by which this criti- 
cism might be ended. 

Numerous replies were received. They 
grouped themselves around thirty-three 


general suggestions. The proposals ranged 
from curtailment of public works to expan- 
sion of public works, the dole, reorganiza- 
tion, old age pensions, shorter ballots, co- 
operative marketing, and other reform 
measures. 


When so many ‘‘individuals of stand- . 


ing’’ present such varied plans of action, 
there is some excuse for the fog of uncer- 
tainty which at times seems to enshroud the 
legislative solons of many other states be- 
sides Illinois. 


Milwaukee Sentinel 


An editorial entitled “‘What Can They Do?’’ 
which appeared March 14. 


The official publication of the American 
Legislators’ Association, Srarz Govern- 
MENT, devotes its current issue to a sym- 
posium on the topic, ‘‘What can the 
legislatures do about the emergency?’’ The 
views of economists, lawmakers, governors 
and experts in political science appear in 
the symposium. 

By far the largest number of sugges- 
tions are along the line of reducing expenses 
of government, most of the contributors 
having become impressed with the rather 
simple fact—heretofore ignored by legis- 
latures—that, until expenses are reduced, 
any sort of tax relief is impossible. 

And it is significant that a considerable 
number of these contributors specifically 
suggest consolidation of local governments 
as one of the steps toward reduced costs of 
government. 


It is fairly obvious to any person who 
does not depend on political employment 
for a livelihood that the duplication of 
governmental functions in overlapping 
units is a very costly performance for the 
taxpayers. 


Along the same line, consolidation of 


many small counties would reduce costs, 


the business could be quite as efficiently 
handled, and it would be just as easy for 
residents to reach the county seat. 

There are heartening symptoms that the 
financial set-back has started intelligent 
thought. The costs of government, the rea- 
son for those costs and the ways to reduce 
them are occupying the minds of sensible 
citizens. And, when they have thought long 
enough and hard enough, they will force 
the politicians to effect the reforms. 
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SACK CLOTH AND ASHES 


Massachusetts and Illinois cartoons were not published with approval. 


Srare GovERNMENT, With its crooked 
little smile and its warped little mind, 
has long been obsessed with the idea 
that some editors and some cartoonists 
do more harm than good by merely 
abusing legislatures. Undoubtedly leg- 
islatures are responsible for many of 
the nation’s bitterest misfortunes, but 
we shall ever espouse discriminating 
criticism. 

Occasionally we lay before our 
eager audience some flagrant example 
of aimless rock throwing. In fact, we 
buy a dinner for anyone who supplies 
an abusive editorial or speech or car- 
toon which we use for this purpose. 

And so we were rather pleased with 
ourselves for displaying two cartoons 
of this character in our lop-sided little 
February number—one from Illinois, 
one from Massachusetts. Ever fearful 
of boredom, we abandoned our caption 
of “Lynch the Legislators” in favor of 
“Cartoonists draw Conclusions”—our 
little joke. 

Imagine our stammering confusion 
when we learned that more than one 
law-maker in the Old Bay State had 
scowled. It would not have surprised 
us so much if we did not know that 
every member of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature reads every number of State 
GOVERNMENT from unworthy cover to 
unworthy cover. How any one of these 
faithful readers could have thought 
that we had suddenly reversed the posi- 
tion which we have held for years, we 
cannot conceive. Judge Wilkerson could 
not have been more surprised by a 
charge that he has been shielding Col- 
onel Capone! As well suspect the Shan- 
tung garrison of abetting the Mikado! 

Until this development, we had in- 
tended to quote the following comment 
from the Boston Globe to supplement 
the cartoon from the Boston Herald: 

‘*‘A magazine published by the 

American Legislators’ Association 

asks, ‘What Can the Legislators Do 

About the Emergency?’ but among the 

answers given, ‘Aw, go home,’ seems 

to be missing.”’ 


Now we hesitate, lest we be deemed en- 
dorsers. 

At any rate, blushing prettily, 
State GOVERNMENT lays this floral 
wreath before the unknown soldiers in 
the Massachusetts trenches who were 
scathed thus unwittingly: in the opin- 
ion of this friend of the humble law- 
giver, there is in this country no better 
conducted legislature than that on Bea- 
con Hill, nor is there any which pro- 
duces more carefully considered laws, 
nor any which contains more men of the 
type that good citizens covet for their 
legislatures. And as the nation-wide im- 
provement of legislative processes ac- 
quires momentum, we believe that the 
Massachusetts legislators are destined 
to play a conspicuous role. We hope 
that this purges the record. 

After all, legislators are the victims 
of so much misunderstanding that they 
should be the last to misjudge good in- 
tention. 


Coffee and Pie 
Some significant and entertaining ques- 
tions are being asked about the 
expense accounts of state 
employees in Oregon. 

The last session of the Oregon Leg- 
islature requested the Secretary of 
State, who in Oregon is also the State 
Auditor, to make a survey of the prac- 
tices in each of the other 47 states with 
respect to the expense accounts of em- 
ployees. 

A questionnaire has recently been 
sent to each of the state auditors re- 
questing information on this subject. 
When these questionnaires are re- 
turned a tabulation will be made show- 
ing, among other things, which posi- 
tions carry expense allowances, what 
items may be included in expense ac- 
counts, and how these accounts are 
audited. A report of the material will 
be presented to the 1933 legislature, to- 
gether with a recommendation for a 
standard system of expense accounts 
based upon the practices in the other 
states, as well as in Oregon. 
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SAN DIEGO UNION 


This journal from the Golden West opines that most legislatures 
are hopeless—and considers causes. 


[This editorial, published some weeks ago, 
seems to do less than justice to legislators, and 
more than justice to STATE GOVERNMENT. At any 
rate, we take pleasure in awarding one dollar to 
Hon. George B. Bowers for bringing it to our 
attention. | 

ARE LEGISLATORS HOPELESS? 

The magazine, State Government, an effec- 
tive and intelligent spokesman for state legisla- 
tors, introduces that question by way of con- 
ducting a defense of its clients and subscribers. 
If legislators are ‘“‘hopeless,’’ it argues, why do 
so many gifted researchers continue to lay pearls 


of wisdom before them—offering information . 


to those whom they profess to believe incapable 
of profiting by information? 

Ingenious rhetoric does not alter the fact, 
however, that legislators are pretty commonly 
held in low esteem by the citizens who vote for 
them, as well as by the lobbyists—altruistic or 
otherwise—who lay their special pleadings at 
the legislators’ feet. There is reason for this 
disrespect, though magazines such as the one 
referred to may in time improve the situation, 
and we are inclined to believe that the reason 
is a peculiar sort of occupational disability. 

The methods and products of legislatures 
have singularly small command upon the re- 
spect of the public, yet we suspect that this dis- 
repute is not altogether explained by attribut- 
ing a peculiarly low level of assininity to the 
legislators. 

Of any group of legislators in formal session 
assembled, several distressing observations are 
true. First, the majority of the group is com- 
posed of gentlemen who have won preferment 
by methods which appeal to anything but the 
intelligence. Second, in matters of instant deci- 
sion the group is peculiarly vulnerable to crowd 
psychology—since the group is a crowd. Third, 
in matters governed by due deliberation, self- 
interest is naturally and necessarily the deter- 
mining factor behind most of the votes. 

When a legislature acts decisively on the spur 
of the moment, it acts extraordinarily like a 
mob.’ When it acts deliberately, through formal 
channels, it seldom arranges anything more 
publie-spirited than a political bargain among 
its members. 


It would be taking in a good deal of terri- 
tory—and affronting many an inoffensive and 
honest citizen to boot—to assert broadly that 
legislators were hopeless. But it is perfectly 
within the bounds of fact to suggest that, by 
and large, legislatures are. The exception is 
the legislature governed by that rarity of rari- 
ties, the able politician who is also a foresighted 
and public-spirited citizen. 


A Rising Market 


It has proved profitable to keep a file of 
State GOVERNMENT 


The American Legislators’ Association an- 
nounces the following price schedule: 


Will buy: 
Vol. 1. The Legislator—1926. 


Complete sets only (seven leafiets—32 pages 
in all)—$€5.00 each. 


Vol. 2. The Legislator—1929. 
March—50 cents a copy. 
May—50 cents a copy. 
Complete sets (nine numbers) $3.50 each. 


Vol. 3. Srare GoverRNMENT—1930. 
November—60 cents a copy. 
December—60 cents a copy. 


Will sell: 


Vol. 1. The Legislator—1926. 
February (mere four-page bulletin) 25 cents 
a copy. 
June (mere four-page bulletin) 25 cents a 
copy. 


Vol. 2. The Legislator—1930. ; 
Odd numbers (12 pages each) 50 cents a 
copy: Numbers 1 and 2 exhausted; 3 to 6 
available. 


Vol. 3. State GovERNMENT—1930. 
Odd numbers, April to October 50 cents a 
copy. Separate copies of November and De- 
cember numbers not available. 
Complete sets (April to December—9 num- 
bers) $5.00 each. 


Vol. 4. Stare GoveRNMENT—1931. 
Any number, January to December, 50 cents 
a copy. 
Complete sets (January to December—12 
numbers) $5.00 each. 


Vol. 5. Strate GovERNMENT—1932. 
Any number, January to March, 50 cents a 
copy. 
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LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION SHARES GEORGIA’S LOSS 


Senator Neill, the leading law-maker of his state, 
steps from the scene. 


Senator W. Cecil Neill, 
member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, died in 
Columbus, Georgia, on Wed- 
nesday, March 16. His illness 
was so brief that he had al- 
ready made arrangements to 
attend a meeting of this 
Board in Chicago on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

Member of the Georgia 
House of Representatives for 


a committee, and at twenty- 
=6eight its chairman. For twelve 
fm years he was a member of the 
Democratic executive commit- 
tee for the State of Georgia. 

Little suspecting that it 
was to be his obituary, he cor- 
responded with Strate Govy- 
ERNMENT concerning this bi- 
graphical note within three 
weeks before his death. 

The present Governor of 
Georgia, Richard B. Russell, 


seven successive terms, dur- 
ing the last three of which he was 
Speaker of the House, since 1928 a mem- 
ber of the Senate and its President, he 
took an outstanding part in the enact- 
ment of many important laws. He was 
author of the primary election law 
(1917), the constitutional amendment 
abolishing fees of solicitors-general 
(1916), the Australian ballot act 
(1922), the law abolishing oil inspectors 
(1927), the act requiring that all state 
funds from every source shall be paid 
into the state treasury (1927), and the 
constitutional amendment changing the 
date of the inauguration of the Governor 
from June to January (1931). 

Senator Neill was born in the sub- 
urbs of Columbus, Georgia, fifty-two 
years ago. He never attended college or 
high school, his preparation for legal 
practice consisting of six years of gram- 
mar school and seven years of appren- 
ticeship in a law office. He was admitted 
to the Bar as soon as he attained his ma- 
jority, and immediately interested him- 
self in the work of his political party. 
At twenty-two he was secretary of the 
Muscogee County Democratic executive 


Jr., formerly served in the 
House of Representatives with Senator 
Neill. Upon hearing of his death, the 
Governor said: 

“IT doubt that any man in the history 
of this state has been so highly honored 
by the General Assembly of Georgia, 
and none could have deserved it more. 

“Cecil Neill possessed the absolute 
confidence of all with whom he came in 
contact, and thousands of Georgians 
who knew him during his long legisla- 
tive career will feel a distinct personal 
loss in his passing. He was a splendid 
parliamentarian, whose rulings were al- 
ways clear and fair, and he was never 
overruled during his long career as a 
presiding officer. He was also a profound 
student of the Constitution of this state. 

“He has left upon our statute books 
many progressive laws that will be an 
enduring monument to his life, charac- 
ter, and service to his people. His public 
career had given promise of even greater 
service to the people of Georgia in the 
future, and in these trying times the 
state can ill afford to lose such a states- 
man.” 
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PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Congressional Committee on the Library approves 

Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau project, and 

Hoover stresses the difficulty and importance of the 
work of the state legislators. 


Not so very long ago—in fact, not longer ago than the twen- 
ty-seventh of last month—-the President of the United States 
said to the Governors of the United States: 


‘‘The economic safety of the republic depends upon 
the joint financial stability of all our governments. That 
stability of the nation is to be attained not alone by the 
financial stability of the federal government. It lies 
equally in the financial integrity of every state, county, 
and municipal government. 


‘As executives we are charged under our constitu- 
tions with the duty to recommend methods and meas- 
ures to our legislatures to these ends. I know of no 
more difficult task. Yet the foundations of recovery of 
business, of employment, and of agriculture depend 
upon the success of our efforts and the efforts of our 
legislators.’’ 


Mindful of this situation, the Congressional House Commit- 
tee on the Library had, a few days earlier—April 8th—voted to 
report favorably the Luce Resolution providing that the Fed- 
eral government may participate with the states to a moderate 
extent in the maintenance of the Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 


When the Committee renders its complete report upon this 
measure, State Government will in turn report upon the subject 
to its readers. 


The action of the Congressional Committee emphatically ac- 
cords with the sentiments which the President expressed to the 
governors. He deplored certain ‘‘cross purposes”’ of federal, 
state and local governments, and the Committee acted to promote 
co-ordination of state and federal activities through the Inter- 
state Legislative Reference Bureau. Mr. Hoover observed that 
lack of co-ordination concerning taxation ‘‘contributes to eco- 
nomic duress’’ so seriously that in times of depression it becomes 
‘‘a matter of prime importance.’’ After referring to the execu- 
tive officers and the legislators throughout the nation, he con- 
cluded : 


‘‘Therefore, I say to the public: 


‘*Be patient, be helpful, recognize the complexity and 
the difficulty of the problem before these servants of 
your combined public interest. 


‘‘Support them in their task, for upon its successful 
conclusion depends a most momentous contribution to 
our united security, our hope of an early return to 
stability, and the common welfare of every man, wo- 
man, and child in our nation.”’ 
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SIOUX STATE’S NEW TEPEE 


North Dakota’s new capitol will rise like a phoenix from the 
ashes left by the fire which destroyed its old one just before the 
1931 legislature convened. The plan accepted by the Capitol 
Commission will be the last word in state capitols. Its eighteen- 
story tower of administrative offices will over-look the legislative 
activities in the horizontal part below. Over 80 per cent of the 
130,000 square feet of floor space will actually be used—which is 
more than most office buildings can boast. It has the simplicity 
and economy of our modern American architecture—no dome, no 
labyrinth of tiresome corridors. 
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